-ed, or rather it was suggested, by Mr Keir, who has
-supported it with a great deal of ingenuity *.

Let us examine these experiments of Dr Priestley f?
and see whether they warrant the conclusions he has
drawn from them.   The gases were exploded in vessels
of copper*    He found that the quantity of water ob-
tained was alway less than that of the gases which he
had used.    He obtained also a considerable quantity of
nitric acid.     In the experiment made on the largest,
quantity of the gases, and from which he draws his
conclusions, the quantity of liquid obtained amounted
to 442 grains.    This liquid was examined by Mr Keir*
It was of a green colour ; 72 grains of brown oxide of
copper were deposited in it, and it contained a solution
of nitrate of copper (copper combined with nitric acid).
Mr Keir analysed this liquor : It consisted of pure wa-
ter and nitrate of copper : and Mr Keir concluded that
the nitric acid formed amounted to ^ih of the oxygen
gas employed.    Here then a quantity-of oxygen and
hydrogen gas has disappeared :   What has become of
them ?  They have combined, says Dr Priestley, and
formed nitric acid.   This nitric acid is only -^th of their
weight.    Dr Priestley supposes, however, that it con-
tains the whole oxygen and hydrogen that existed in
these gases, and that all the rest of the weight of these
gases was owing to a quantity of water which they had
held in solution.    Oxygen gas, then (for we shall ne-
glect the hydrogen, which Dr Priestley was not able to
bring into view at all), is composed of one part of oxy-
gen and 19 of water.    Where is the proof of this ? Dr
Priestley informs us, that he ascertained by experiment
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